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YOU NEEDED TO GO UPSTAIRS 


A Story 


RUMER GODDEN 





| ND just when everything is comforta- 
| aN bly settled you need to go up- 
stairs. 

You are sitting in the garden for the 
first time this year, sitting on a cushion on 
the grass by Mother; the feel of the grass 
is good; when you press it down and lift 
your hand the blades spring up again at 
once as strong as ever; they will not be 
kept lying down. You sit with your legs 
_ straight out in front of you; they have come 
‘ out from their winter stockings and are 
very thin and knobby, but the sun is be- 
ginning to warm them gently as if it were 
glad to See them again. Your back is 
against Mother’s chair and occasionally 
_ she puts her finger between your collar 
and your skin, to feel if you are warm; you 
are warm, and you are learning to knit; 
you follow the wool along the big wooden 
- pins and you say, “Knit one—knit an- 
_ other,” with the slow puffs of wind. The 
_ wind brings the garden scents and the 
sounds to you, sounds of birds and neigh- 
bors and the street. 

*T like it, Mother.”? 

“So do I.” 
- Then Dorcas brings a visitor; voices and 
_ footsteps; Mother has to get up but you 
hang your head and go on knitting. 
Voices, creaking and rustling, and a sigh. 
The visitor has sat down. Presently she 

whispers to Mother, ‘‘What is her name?” 


**Her name is Alice,”’ says mother loudly 
and clearly to blot out the whisper. ‘‘We 
callher Ally. Ally, stand up and say how 
do you do.” 

“Ah, don’t!’ says the visitor and you 
do not stand up, you press the grass down 
flat with your hand. Then you need to go 
upstairs. 

The visitor’s voice falls from high up al- 
most into your lap, cutting off the wind 
and the birds, cutting off Mother, so that 
you have to stand up. 

“Yes, Ally?” 

‘*Mother, I need to go upstairs,’ and 
you hurry to say, “I can go by myself, 
Mother.” 

Mother is looking at your face, you can 
always feel Mother; now she is doubtful 
but she is proud: she says ‘Very well, 
dear.”’ You understand what she does 
not say, ‘‘Be careful, be careful.” 

*‘Alone?” breathes the visitor. 


W/ te you have said you will do it 


alone, now you must. | From the 
chairs to the elm trees is easy, ‘you (can 
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hear them straining and: moving their: 


branches just enough to, tell ke yoy 
they are; there are two of | them’ ahdiwHen 


you are up to them you separate your: 
think they ;. 


hands the distance ‘apart yo 
will be and you do not hit them, you find « 
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them; their boles are under your hands ° 
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For you who will step ent inet open a a een i 
Doors of the planes with the great silken pa aD 
Blossoms opening above you in the sky: at 


For those of you hidden from stars, 
Hidden from sunrise, winds, 
The su sailors deep below the foam: 


For you who will sit in offices, even, 

Lifting the heaped-up papers, the le of records, 

Waiting, watching the shadow creep over the paieaday 
Like a stain of ink, keeping the records: | 


For what you have done, or will do, 

Performers of the bidding of your world: 

For your footprints on the sand of the shallow beaches, 
On the. broken grasses after the great 

White silken blossoms have crumpled on the fields, 
On the long roads... 


For agony, endurance, peace: 
For silence: 


For you recorded, for you yet to be 4 
Cut in the stone for time’s poor memory, 

Fastened in lettered bronze upon the stone, 

For you the unrecorded, the unknown: 


Forraofiyouy \!))0 


The Ranks 


HERE will be room for them: there will always be room. 
The earth is deep and wide, and the seas are deep, 
And the earth and sea will take them and consume 
Whatever pain they know, falling to sleep. 
There will be room for them in the dust and foam 
Of all the wild and quiet ranks that run 


_ Through time as in some half-remembered dream, 


Falling eternally to spear and gun. 


Upon their grief, as on the tears of those 


_ Whose lives break with their dying, the seas will close: 


‘Spacious, unquestioning, the earth will fold 


Upon them now, as on the men of old 


G8 tho fought for eae beauty or some king 


Whose name spelled honor, or for anything. 
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and you stay to feel them, they are rough 
and smooth together, they are like people, 
they are alive. 


On the other side of the trees is a smell 


of cinders. That warns you. Move your 
feet along the grass, don’t lift them, be- 
cause the path is there and it has a little 
brick edge hidden in the grass. You fell 
over it last summer; suddenly you were 
down on the grass and you have a fright 
about falling. You won’t fall, the cinder 
smell has warned you. You find the 
path: - Lift, your .feet—one—two). . The 
cinders are crunching, now you can go 
along the path to where the flowers are. 

‘It’s wonderful,’ says the visitor and 
her voice sounds like tears. “Her... 
MmGecbilens. is esjacKet ick. | 

‘Tt is a nice jacket, isn’t it?”? says Mother 
to cover up the tears. ‘“‘We got it at Pol- 
lard’s bargain counter. Ally feels it warm 
and gay.” 

That visitor there would be surprised if 
you picked the flowers one by one and took 
them to her and told her what they were. 
‘IT see no reason why you should not know 
your flowers,” said Mother. ‘Flowers 
have shapes and smells as well as colors.” 
This is the hyacinth bed; they are easy, 
strong in scent and shaped like little pa- 
godas; and these are crocus and these are 
aconite . . . and then you remember that 
Schiff may be out on the path. 

Schiff! You stop. Schiff is small, so 
that you might easily step on him, but 
Schiff is large enough for you to fall over. 
Mother . . . but you must not call, you 
must go on. You think of falling, you 
can’t help thinking of falling—down—into 
nothing until you get hit. . . . Mother. 
Schiff. Mother ... but ‘you have not 
called and Mother is saying in a kind voice 
to the visitor, ‘‘How strange! With all 
this sun our tortoise has not come out on 
the path today.” 

At the end of the path are two orange 
bushes with bitter-smelling leaves; they 
are bad little bushes, with twigs that catch 
on your coat; you don’t like them and you 
think you will hurry past them. ‘There 
are two bushes in two tubs, and there are 
four steps; you can remember that, twice 
two are four; soon you will be going to 
- school. One—two—three—and four, your 
foot is on the last step; and you catch at 
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the air, catch at the door with a sharp pain 
ringing in your shin, catch your breath 
and catch the door and save yourself. 


ein somebody has left the scraper 
on the step. It is pulled right out. 
You stand there shaking, boiling with an- 
ger, the pain hurting in your leg, but there 
is no sound from the garden; the visitor has 
not seen, 

Now you come into the house. At first 
it is always curiously still; and then always 
out of the stillness you find it. This is the 
hall and in it are the smells and sounds of 
all the rooms; of furniture cream and hot 
pipes; of carpet and dried roses from the 
drawing room, tobacco and a little of 
pickles from the dining room, mint and 
hot cake from the kitchen and down the 
stairs comes soap from the bathroom and a 
whiff of banana from the piece you put in 
the canary’s cage. The closet is up, next 
door to the bathroom—it has a piece of. 
pine-smelling brick in a wire holder on 
the wall. With the smells come dozens 
of house sounds: footsteps in the kitchen, 
a whirring like insects from the refrigerator 
and the clocks, a curtain in the wind, and 
a tapping, a tiny rustle from the canary. 
You know all these things better than any- 
one else. Now you let go of the door— 
like this—and you go across the hall. Of 
course you could have gone round by the 
wall to the stairs, feeling around the hat 
rack and chest, but you would not do that 
any more than you would go up the stairs 
on your hands and knees. No, you go 
across—like this—like this—and the round 
knob at the bottom of the stair is in your 
hands. Dearknob. You put your cheek 
against the wood; it is smooth and firm. 
Now you can go upstairs. 

You are not at all afraid of the stairs. 
Why? Because mother has put signals 
there for you, under the rail where no one 
can find them and they guide you all the 
way up; now your legs go up the stairs 
as quickly as notes up a piano—almost. 
At the top is a small wooden heart for you 
to feel with your fingers; when you reach 
it, it is like a message and your own heart 
gets steady. It was not quite steady up 
the stairs. ! 

‘Ally, always, always be careful of the 
landing.” ‘The landing feels the same to 
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you as the hall but it isn’t. Once Aue Little eer come oie Bone your beck 
dropped a ball over and the sound came and neck, the back of your neck is cold, 
from far away down; if you tripped on the your fingers are sticky too holding the 
landing you might drop like the ball. heart. Suddenly you can’t move aw: om 
Dorcas once left the cord of the vacuum fromthestairs. Mother. Mother. You . 
cleaner here; someone could move the must notcallout. i. 
chair—they moved the scraper, why You hear voices—voices ‘nat the path. i i ; 
wouldn’t they move the chair? Now. Drops of water burst out on your neck © 
Not now. Are you facing the right and under your hair, and you leave the 
way? That is an old fright. Did you “rail and step out onto the carpet and walk 
turn round and never notice? You feel very boldly toward the verbena and warm 
the stairs behind you with your foot and toweling and the hot-metal-from-the-hot- 
they are still there but now you are afraid taps, and the pine-brick smell. a 

to let go in case youcan’t step away. Itis **Is she all right? Is she?” Sean 
steep, steep behind you. Suppose you “Ally,” areou: you |;managine: icallgn 7) 
don’t move away, suppose you hit some- Mother. 

thing—like the chair—and pitch down ‘*Perfectly,’? you answer and shut the 
backwards. closet door. ; 





_Fhoughts for a Campaign Year 


l ‘There’ is no such thing as greatness. 
¢.2. Public men have flatterers and, abusers, but neither friends 
flor enemies. 

3. Lying is inseparable from Orttory. 

4. None of the great qualities are necessary to make successful public 
men; a combination of thé minor ones is far more certain. Truth, 
Courage, Candor, Wisdom, Firmness, Honor, and Religion may, by 

_ accident, now andthen, be serviceable; but a steady perseverance in 
them leads inevitably to private life. 

5. Some public men affect mutual repugnance, in order, to conceal 
their devotion to each other. Each one knows that he is éndangered by 
the dislike in which his secret friend is held. 

_. Sincerity is, perhaps, the only virtue which public men cannot 
under any circumstances practice. 

7. Itis asingular fact, that although everybody knows that American 
public life is full of annoyance’and leads almost invariably to poverty 
and repentance, yet nobody believes you when you disclaim a wish to 
enter it, or express satisfaction in getting outofit. The thought always 
is, ‘The grapes are sour.”? <> Written in the eighteen-forties, in a recently 
Upecuneren volume of the diary of George Mifflin Dallas, 1792-1864,,who served 
as Mayorof Philadelphia, U. S. Senator from Peppsvincnia, and VicehPresident 
of the United States. He was the man for whom Dallasy’Texas, was named. 
He wrote these “‘ Deductions from Public Life’? after presiding over the Senate, 
1845-49, 
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